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Oh! dear was she to the eyes of her lover, 
Whose form I no more shail see! 

For the cold damp earth and the long grass cover 
The heart that was truest to me! 


When she became mine on our bridal day, 
How my bosom swell’d with pride!— 
But envious fate has torn her away, 
And the worms have claim’d my bride! 


‘Those eyes that look’d so fond and so bright, 
When on me they would fix their beams, 

Are clos’d, alas! in the grave’r dark night, 
Where not e’en a meteor gleams! 


Those lips of rubies that on me smiled 
With delight which I felt so dear, 

No more { shall hear their accents mild, 
That enraptur’d me oft to hear! 


For nought but words of affection and truth, 
Froin so pure a source could flow, 

As the heart of her who enamoured my youth, 
And forn’d my chief bliss below! 


Yes! wife of my bosom! now cold in the grave! 
Thy virtues are fixed in my heart; 

And the sweet throb of feeling thy loveliness gave, 
Fron my mem’ry shall never depart. 


ORIGINAL 


The following is the second of a series of Ori- 
ginal Tales (amounting to nearlysizty) which 
have been presented in competition for the Lit- 
erary Prizes (siz gold medals) offered by the 
proprietor of the Philadelphia Album. They 
will be published in succession, until the whole 
&ue disposed of. 
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SECOND PRIZE: 
Entitled to a Gold Medal of the value of ¢ 30. 


THE MARTYR, 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


BY JAMES J. BROWNLEE, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Sir James Stewart was a staunch whig, who 
braved the tyranny of Charles the Second, in 
those days which are still known in Scotland by 
the name of the ‘ killing times.’ He had been 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, before the Res- 
toration, and after many sufferings, and some 
melancholy déaths. in his family, occasioned b 
the band ef tyranny, he weathered the storm, 


| 
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| star of peace had shone on Scotland, from the 


and at the Revolution saw Scotland come out |) 
of the wintry tempest into the calmness of spring; | 
after which he lived to see his son James elevated | 
to the office of Lord Advocate of the nation, in| 
the stead of McKenzie, of Rosehaugh, surnamed | 
the bloody; who, during the years of the perse- | 
cution, had anflicted so much misery on the sons 
and daughters of Scotland. 

It was on a beautiful summer day, after the 


throne of William and Mary, that the good old | 
knight assembled his children and his friends 
at iis summer residence, near Coltness. It was 
a day of festivity in honour of returning peace. 
Every eye sparkled with the light of gladness: 
there was music in the hall, and on the lawn, and 
through the groves. Even the animals seemed 
to partake of the joy; the larks and thrushes 
sung more sweetly, and all nature rejoiced, as if 
conscious that the hearts of men were happy. 
After sports and amusements cf various kinds | 
had for some time been enjoyed, the knight seated 
himself beneath a stately oak which adorned the 
lawn in front of his castle. His beautiful daugh- 
ter, Anna Burleigh Stewart, sat on his right hand, 
and her no less beautiful sister, Mary Stewart, on 
his left. There were not two more charming be- 
ings in Clydesdale, and they were as virtuous and 
pious as they were beautiful and accomplished. 
His sons sat before him in all the pride and dig- 
nity of manhood; his relatives and neighbours 
completed the circle.—-The whole company re- 
quested to hear a story of the ‘ killing times,’ 
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from the lips of the venerable baronet. 


* You shall have one,’ said he, “though it |) could even weep no“more. 


shall awaken my griefs anew.” 
w He cast his eyes around the circle. His face | 
Was, at first, lighted up with every expression of | 
joy. But, by degrees, it assumed a graver and 
graver aspect, until it became stern and even 
melancholy. He then spoke as follows: 

Master Hugh McKai! was a young man of, 
an accomplished mind, expressive features, and. 
attractive manners.’ He had long been the com- | 
panion of my James and THomas, and of my | 
Clara Stewart, the lily of Priestfield, of whom 
the young and old bore testimony that there was 
none in high or low degree, in Midlothian, that 
could compare with her in beauty and sweet- 
ness. 
> Master McKail was of gentle blood; but his. 
superior accomplishments, and the charms of his 
conversation, were stronger recommendations 
than his honourable descent; and shortly after 
the restoration of Charles I]. the power of his 
eloquence began to extend its witchery over the 
polished audience of the High Kirk of Edinbargh. 

‘‘] shall never forget it,” continued the baro- 
net:—* the thunders of that voice still sound in 
my ears, as it delivered its divine message to the 
vast assembly on that sacred day of rest, which 
preceded the promulgation of. the royal act by 
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which four hundred of Scotland’s venerable pas- 
tors were banished froni their weeping flocks! and 
he who should have filled one of the most conspic- 
uous stations in our city, was driven into exile b 
the minions of a graceless tyrant. I shall never 
forget the moment when he uttered the memo- 
rable words for which he was doomed to exile. 
Raising himself to the full measure of his majes- 
tic stature—his hands stretched forward, with 
his face and eyes lifted to heaven, and the tears 
of sorrow and indignation rolling down his cheeks, 
he exclaimed— Ah! my trodden down country! 
unhappy and desolated kirk of Scotland!-and 
you, my countrymen, again are ye to taste thebit- 
ter sorrows of persecution. ‘To-morrow the act 
of an infatuated tyranny sends out a withering 
blast over Scotland’s fairest harvest! To-morrow 
the act recissory drives the faithful pastors of 
Scotland into exile and prison! Oh! my God! 
how long has thy holy cause been persecuted by 
a Haman inthe state, a Judas in the kirk, and 
an Ahab on the throne! Alas! is the bloody tra- 
gedy never to draw to its last scene!’ 

‘The words of the orator were not prophetic. 
They contained, in the estimation of even the 
enemy, a true historical record. The councils 
of the nation were ruled by a Charles II].—by a 
Lauderdale, and by a Sharp, who sold the kirk 
of Scotland for fiftythousand marks! 4 

“Pardon my weakness,” continued the aged 
Baronet, as he dashed the tear from his eyes. ‘I 
thought that I had wept in the castle of &din- 
burgh, and in the tolbooth of Dundee, when ban - 
ished from my family and all my comforts, till I 
Hugh McKail was 
in my eyes as my own sen.*He was the betroth- 
ed of my Clara. I was about’to join their hands 
in holy wedlock, when the tyrant’s vengeance 
drove him into exile. After four long years, 
during which he made the tour of Europe, he 
was restored to his drooping Clara, and to us; 
and his presenge brought joy to our hearts. The 
voice of gladness was once more heard in Priest- 
field. The day was named for their nuptials. 
Clara shone in all her loveliness; a being more 
sweet, more beautiful, more captivating—pardon 
an old man’s, and a father’s grief—never shone in 
Baron’s hall, nor graced a happy bridal! 

“« While the nuptial preparations were hasten- 
ed, (and the halls of my fathers were never dis- 
graced by ordinary preparations, in matters of 
this high moment,) the rumour came to my 
castle that the Westland army of the Covenant- 
ers was marching upon Edinburgh, to purge the 
land of tyranny, and to raise the standard of lib- 
erty once more over our hills. 

“ Jn his uncontroulable enthusiasm for the lib- 
erty and religion of his country, so cruelly per- 
secuted, McKail would join the Covenanters, 
for he hoped that this rising of the Western peo- 
ple would speedily restore to the kirk and hig 


{country their wonted rights and privileges. He 
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‘FAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


embraced his Clara and bade her adieu, assur- 
ing her, in his youthful enthusiasm, that he would 
soon place her in those circles of fair Edinburgh, 
in which she used to move. She wept—she smiled 
on him shrough her tears,—she besought him to 
stay; then again bade him go and combat for his 
country’s deliverance and glory. ‘ Yes, go,’ said 
she ‘and may Heaven’s blessing rest on the ban- 
ners of ‘persecuted Scotland!’ 

‘On the eighth day after his departure, as 
Clara was watching from a lofty casement, the 
lane which led from the main road, up to 
the castle, a horseman rapidly approached; 
his cloak floated in the summer breeze, and his 
swift steed was covered with foam. He entered 
the lane; Clara, panting for breath, and scarcely 
able to contain herself, hastened down to the 
gate. The horseman bowed to her in pensive 
sadness; and remained silent. ‘Come you from 
the host?’—her heart beat so violently that she 
could utter no more. ‘I do, my fair lady..—She 
hastily retired; for she gathered from his look 
the extent of the melancholy news. The mes- 
senger hastened to disclose the dreadful tidings 
to me. ‘Master McKail is a prisoner of the 
Council,’ said he, ‘and is now in the dungeon at 
Edinburgh!’ 

‘“‘After a short period of silence, for the weath- 
, er-beaten horseman was interrupted by my groans 

of GGep anguish, he added: ‘the youth had join- 

ed the, Westland army, which he followed for 
several days. He left them at the waters of 
Cramond, in weakness and sorrow; and in his 
way to Libberton Parish, took the pass through 
Brad's Craggs. He had entered the solitary 
spot, and sat down on a rough stone by the pur!- 
ing brook, and was laving his brow in the pass- 
ing stream, when some rustic bands, sent out 
by the enemy to hang on the rear of the West- 
land army, suddenly appeared and seized him. 
The weapon which he had brought with him 
trom the patriot host, lay on the green mossy 
bank; but he did not lift it. He yielded himself 
a prisoner without resistance. His captors were 
Scotclimen; and he thought—he hoped—that 
every Scotchman felt for his country’s wrongs 
as he did—that every Scottish bosom was a 
friendsto Scotland and liberty. Alas! he was 
deceived. The mercenary rustics, who cried 
their hosannahs to the tyrant, and to the pat- 
riot in turns, as either happened to ascend in the 
scale of power, had counted the price of his 
blood, and they fave him over without remorse, 
into the hands of the council.’ 

‘“‘ The covenanting soldier here paused,” conti- 
nued the baronet, ‘and wiped away the tears 
which trickled down his cheeks and fell in heavy 
drops on his girdle. i 

“Why should J detail the acts and proceed- 
ings of the council against Master McKail. 
They arraigned him—condemned him—fixed the 
the manner of his execution—and then tried him! 
This was the usual course of their proceed- 
ings, in which they were not partial in the case 
of my young friend! 

“ Merey—had they shown it to our army when 
broken and dispersed at Pentland—would have 
won over mavy even from our ranks, and dis- 
posed us to relax in our zeal to redeem our 
country. But the cruelty of Charles and the 
Cabal, fixed deeper in his mind the holy purpose 
of the Covenanter! 

*“Scarcely knowing what I did, I found myself 
on the day of trial in the council chamber, with 
Clara leaning on my arm. When we entered 
* Master Hugh McKrail was pleading his cause 
with a manly eloquence. Lauderdale and the 
cruel Sharp deemed him a leading member of 
_ the army which had threatened their security 


even in their head quarters. They believed him 
to be acquainted with all the secrets of the late 
rising, and when McKail denied it, he was sup- 
posed not to be ingenuous. The green curtain 
was raised slowly, and there appeared a table 
covered with various instruments of torture, 
beside which stood a hard featured, and grizly 
executioner, exhibiting all the appearance of a 
ready minion of cruelty. 

‘To the interrogations of the council McKail 
answered with firmness, declaring that the 
amount of his crime was simple presence, for a 
short period, with a sword, such as is worn by 
gentlemen as a part of their dress; that he re- 
tired voluntarily 

The torlure!’ exclaimed Sharp. ‘ The boot!’ 
cried Lord Rothes, in a gruff voice. 

“The executioner approached, and lifting 
McKail’s leg, placed it in the heavy iron boot, 
used as an instrument of torture, in the cruel 
reign of Charles IT. then thrusting in two wood- 
en wedges between the leg and the boot, he 
raised his mallet, rested it on his shoulder as a 
skilfult-siave of an inguisition would; and, glanc- 
ing his gloomy sunken eye on the bench of the 
lords of the justiciary, awaited their orders 

‘A question involving a confession of guilt, 
on his part, of what he was entirely innocent, 
was put to McKail. He replied with a deep 
and solemn tone, ‘ No;’ andthe heavy mallet de- 
scended on the wedge. Another question was 
put, and the deep sound of ‘ No,’—amid the aw- 
ful silence, again fell on our ears; and ihe next 
moment was heard the horrible sound of the mal- 
let descending once more on the wedge! 

** My poor, gallant friend sustained the torture 
of nine strokes of the mallet, with undaunted 
courage. As the execulioner raised the mallet 
to give the éenth, McKail waved his hand toward 
Lord Rothes, and the King’s Advocate, Sir John 
Nesbit, and said: ‘ Hold; see you this invention 
of your inquisition? It has been put on this quiv- 
ering limb, drenched with the blood of my gal- 
lant friend, the Laird of Corsack. You see it 
wringing the blood’from my mangled limb. I 
ask not your pity. I kiow you havenone. I 
heard the groans, and the wild shrieks of the 
tortured Corsack! They rang on my ears in the 
dungeon cell, and all my flesh quivered! I heard 
too, the wailings of his sweet wife, the lady Cor- 
sack; and the moans of his little childrev, plead- 
ing at the door of your court that you would give 
them back their dear father! Your ears were 
deaf to all this. You drove the mournful wife 
and the weeping children from your presence. 
Pity and mercy never enter this den of tyranny. 
For me, my Lords, accustomed all my life to 
speak the truth without guile or concealment, I 
have told you ail I can tell, though you should tear 
these limbs into fragment, and wring from 
its place each jOint in my frame. I repeat 
that Ll was with the Westland host. I went to 
join it with the heart of a Scotchman, who fecls 
the wrongs of his bleeding country. We were 
approaching the Capital to seek redress from the 
throne. We were not allowed to come before 
his Majesty’s council, as individuals. We could 
not come ina multitude, without arms for our 
defence; for the arms of your general Sir James 
Turner have spread desolation and havoc over 
the South. J left the host voluntarily, not be- 
cause I deemed them rebels, but because I was 
unable to render them further service. We are 
norebels. We sought only the redress of our 
grievances. We were driven to madness by our 
ruthless oppressors. We could not appeal; we 
were unable to petition. You stood between 
the throne and us. You deprived us of the priv- 


| leges to which, as native citizens, we were en- 


titled; and of which no power on earth had a 
right to deprive us. You called our petitions and 
the craving of redress, treason and rebellion.— 
What, I pray you, my Lords, could we do?— 
Would you that we should fall down and lick 
the feet of our oppressors and torturers?—No; 
never.—This is no rebellion: and the man who 
calls it rebellion, isa sycophant, a crouching 
poltroon, and slave! I appeal to to the Eternal! 
Willingly do I resign my lifein the holy cause 
of my religion, and my bleeding country! Exe- 
cutioner, proceed!’ 

‘The drooping Clara hung weeping on my 
trembling arm. Every one of the words of her 
betrothed fell on her ear, ‘like the points of the 
bare steel on the naked nerve.’ She turned her 
languid eye on my face. My grief added nour- 
ishment to her sorrow. She uttered a heart- 
rending groan, as the cruel mallet fell once more 
on the wedge. The merciless judges on the 
bench looked recklessly on; but nodded to the exe- 
ecutioner to desist. She fainted, and sunk down 
in my arms, and I hurried her away,from the ap- 
palling scene. 

“She laboured under a burning fever for sev- 
eral days. She moaned, and raved, and called 
piteously on the tortured McKail. Heavensent 
a blessing on the skill of her physician. She fell 
into a troubled sleep, during which she wept 
and sobbed incessantly. God heard our prayers 
for her. She opened her heavy eyes, at length, 
on us; and her first inquiry was, as she fixed an 
earnest look on me: ‘ Have they murdered him?’ 
On hearing that he was yet alive. she insisted, 
with much wildness of manner, to be conducted 
to him. * Lead me to the Council,’ said she; ‘ part 
me not from my betrothed. Surely, the hardest 
heart will melt at his tears, and mine. Bear me 
to him; Heaven will surely pity us.’ 

‘** ] related briefiy to her, all that had transpi- 
red—that McKail, in consequence of his torture, 
had been thrown into a fever; but was recovering 
faster than had been expected; and that the Coun- 
cil had fixed the 18th of December for his trial. 

*¢* Tt is all well,’—said she, in deep pensiveness. 
‘ By that day I shall gather strength to place my- 
self, so please it Heaven, by his side.’ 

“T mentioned to her my suspicions that we 
must anticipate the worst. ‘I am prepared, my 
father,’ she replied. —* The Duchess of Hamilton, 
and the Marchioness of Douglas,’ I observed, 
‘have been indeed exerting their influence in our 
behalf. With the nobles, and with those who 
have hearts toffeel, we can prevail. But no en- 
treaty of even these first of Caledonian ladies 
can bend the savage heart of that uupitying man, 
Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews. That being 
who has not the heart of humanity, has urged 
the Commissioners into his views; and neither 
the noble Hamilton nor the noble Douglas can 
move the inhuman priest!’ 

‘The 18th of December arrived. No intrea- 
ties could prevail with Clara to remain at home, 
and I was constrained to lead her to the Hall of 
judgment. 

** As we pressed forward, Clara stopt short 
and listened. The Council were actually pro- 
nouncing sentence on McKail. Though weak 
and trembling, Clara seemed to be roused up by 
a super-human impulse, as soon as she gathered 
from the words what they were doing. She 
sprung from my arms,—rushed within the bar,— 
and fell on the neck of McKail. My espoused! — 
my love!’—was all that she could utter.—The 
voice that was pronouncing the sentence from 
the bench, quavered and stopt. Ina confused 
sound the mulcitude murmured her name. The 
members of the bar. and the lords whispered— 
‘Itis Clara Steward;—it is the beautiful daugh- 


ter of the late Lord Provost.’ 
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«Sharp and Rothes called aloud, ‘ Bear her 
away, guards!’ —* No,’ exclaimed Clara—* T nev- 
er will be parted from him. He is my betrothed 
—_imy husbaud—spare him. Have you the teel- 
‘ngs of men? Are you husbands? I appeal to, 
your humanity.’ | 

«Puke heraway, guards! She interrupts us 
inthe administration of justice,’ exclaimed Sharp, 
No—never—you shall never sepa- 
rate us, —repued Clara, as she caught the pris- 
oner by the arm. 

« MeKail stood, at first, petrified with amaze- 
ment. His heart was overpowered by an unsub- 
duable grief and horror. 
fhis Clara to his throbbing heart, he faintly utter- | 
ed—‘ Oh! my beloved! in what a cruel hour we 
have met!’ 

“he guards and officers of justice approach- 
ed. ‘Touch me not,’ cried she, ‘if you are mei? | 
Oh! do not separate us. These cruel Lords— 
see you not that they are going to murder my 
betrothed!’ 

“The hesitating guards stept back; and their 
hardened features seemed softened with an im- 
pulse of compassion. They looked towards the 
bench, as if uncertain of their duty; and wait- 
ed for further orders. , 

“ McKail lifted his eyes to heaven, as Clar 
etill hung on his arm, and ejaculated—‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away: blessed 
be the name of the Lord!’ and a large tear-drop 
rolled over his blanched cheek. - . 

«The voice of the unfeeling judge now pro- 
ceeded to doom the victim to the gibbet. Clara 
fixed a wild look upon him, as if doubting the 
evidence of her ears, and then cried out: ‘Qh! | 
thou jess than man, inhuman monster; thou hast 
rent the tenderest of ties; thou hast burst the tie | 
of a young husband and wife; and my poor heart 
is broken—Oh! my God!—But—no—good sir— 
kind sir,’ added she, suddenly striking her brow; 
‘my sweet, kind sir judge, do now—yes I know 
you will—pronounce that same sentence on me. 
Say it now; why do youhesitate? Yes! my love, 
we sitall goto the dungeon, and to death, togeth- 
er. Yes, I will lean onthee, let us go. My 
shepherd and thy shepherd with us, we shall fear 
no evil, My Saviour in the skies; my betrothed 
by my side; how sweetly 1 shall die with my 
Jove!’ She then looked in the judge’s face, 
and smiled: and by fits she laughed! and then she 
Joooked into McKail’s face, and laughed! ‘ Come, 
my love, let us go?’ said she, throwing her white 
arms round his neck, while her long glossy raven 
jocks fell, in disorder, over her brow, and on her 
shoulders. 

» “McKail sunk down at her feet.—‘ No, my 

spouse,’ said she, ‘you shall not go alone. Thy 

betrothed is ever ready. By the troth ofa maid, 

Clara Steward is ready to accompany you in all 


‘“‘ She threw herself on her knees by his side. 
Her long tresses fell on her neck and bosom, 
while she smoothed back his yellow curls, and 
‘kissed his brow, and cheeks. He had fainted. 
*Hah! ye monsters! have you slain him already? 
Ye have slain my true love!’ She started up, and 
looked wildly around her. ‘He has gone, and 
left his poor Clara alone inthis horrid place. But 
I ‘follow thee, my love!’ She now cried loud- 
ly, and struggled toraise himup. ‘ Come tothy 
home,’ she continued, in an endearing tone; ‘these 
cruel men shall not hurt thee.’ She then sunk 
down beside him; andwseemed to weep, but no 
tears come! a 

'* A loud groan was heard from all parts of 
the chamber: and many wept aloud. 

“«¢ Bear-him to the dungeon of the condemned,’ 


He wept, and clasping | 


‘““MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHULE,—REFINE THE GENTUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 
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in his officions cruelty rose, and waving his hand 
to the officers, ordered them to depart with their 
prisoner. 

‘“‘'The guards bore him away in a state of in- 
sensibility, while some of the sympathising spec- 
tators conyeyed me and my poor maniac Clara, 
to ourapartments. 

‘‘! watched by her bed-side day and night.— 
She fell into a deep slumber: she moaned, and 
drew heavy and long breathings: she raved fre- 
quently; and in her wildness, often called on me, 
and on her mother, and on her betrothed. She 
sometimes laughed loudly, and wildly; and then 
would repeat: ‘ The inhuman priest cannot sep- 
arate us. Come to thine own home, with me! 
These wicked men in those vile crimson robes 
shall not harm thee; neither shall that savage 
priest touch thee nor thy Clara. Come to thy 
own sweet home.’ Then the tears. would flow 
over her white neck and bosom. Heaven, at 
last, sent relief; but it was only a_ partial relief. 
The wildness ef the maniac had fied; but poor 
Clara smiled, and nodded, and laughed to the 
stranger, as well as to her own father. She had 
sunk into a state of idiocy; and seemed to re- 
member ouly the scenes of her former happiness, 
and her sorrowful parting with McKail at Priest- 
field. She would look wistfully in my face and 
say, ‘is he come yet?’ and asI wept in silence, 
she would add, ‘ Oh! yes, he will soon come!’ 

‘“'The intervening scenes of distress, at last, 
broke in gradually upon her mind; and taking my 
hand, she asked me in a sorrowful tone; ‘ Is the 
18th of December come yet? Oh! yes, and then 
the twenty-second.’ She would then count the 
days of her sorrow, until she had ascertained 
thet of her lover's fate. 

**'The twenty-second day of December came. 
IT and my chaplain Mess John Meikle, were by 
the couch of my young friend, before the first 
beam of the east had shed its light on the sky. 
He slept, and neither did the first glare of the 
torch-light, nor the noise of our entrance awaken 
him. His sleep seemed indeed to be oppressive. 
Large drops of sweat hung on his brow. His 
right arm lay across his breast. It was occa- 
sionally raised gently, as he seemed to murmur 
a.prayer; and in his slow and plaintive words, I 
discerned that he coupled with a father’s name, 
that of Clara Steward. He moaned frequently, 
and drew up his shattered leg. | 

‘IT touched him softly, and he started up. I 
told him the hour. He looked round for a mo- 
ment. ‘My father,’ said he, ‘you are right.— 
Come, up, John Woodrow,’ continued he, with 
his wonted cheerfulness, to his fellow martyr, 
who lay in the same chamber; ‘up, John; you are 
too long in bed: you and I look not like men 
going to be hanged, seeing we lie so long abed.’ 
He named Clara @jeward.—Having calmed his 
mind in the best ner | in relation to 
her, we spent the morning in devotion. — 
We discoursed of the past. We mourned over 
the evils of this life; but as Christians we looked 
to heaven as our home; where all the storms of 
life are hushed; there the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, there the weary are at rest. ‘ 

‘* The aged father of the martyr came. He 
fell upon his son’s neck and kissed him. Their 
conversation continued deep aud earnest for a 
long time. They were both in tears. Some of 
these were tears of regret; and many of them 
tears of joy. The bowed-down parent uttered 
no murmurs against the council. He named 
not the tyrant. uttered no curse against the 
lordly priest. H ught that it was the sin of 
the father, (and he Waa pious oe that had 
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eried the presiding lord on the3bench: and Sharp 
4 


oe 
«© 


fallen as as a blighting mildew on his beloved son. 
The son, in his tafn, the blame On him 


self, and craved his father’s pardon, if in aught 
he had offended him. ‘ Ah! my Hugh!’ cried 
the father, in a burst of anguish, ‘I have sin- 
ned; but thou, poor lamb, what hast thou 
done?’ 

‘* * My beloved father, your sorrows overwhelin 
my heart; dry up your tears.’ 

‘* Ah! Hugh! [called thee a goodly Olive tree 
of fair fruit; and now a winter storm hath destroy- 
ed both the tree and the fruit. Oh! wo is me!’ 

‘* «Beloved father,’ said McKail, after a long 
pause, ‘my hour approaches, and your presence 
quite unmans me; your griefdistracts me. Leave 
me, father. In a brief space we shall meet where 
no partings nor sorrows can disturb the purity 
ofjoy. Retire with Sir James Stewart here.— 
Take Clara to your chamber; and there spend 
the few remaining hours of my life in fervent de- 
votion; and pray that Heaven may be with me 
in my last extremity of earthly sorrows! Go, my 
father.’ He raised both hands in their rattling 
chains, and laying them gently on his father’s 
gray hairs, he pronounced this solemn benedic- 
tion: ‘ May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you, farewell. We meet in Heaven!’ 

‘In a brief space after I had returned from 
conducting the elder McKail to Clara, the tol- 
booth clock announced the fatal hour, and the 
deep toned belliof St. Giles tolled the death-note 
of a public execution. | 

‘¢ ] supported the victim down to the Market 
Cross. His step was firm; and hiscountenance un- 
moved. Heraisedhiseye to the gibbet, and smiled. 
He sat down a few moments on the scaffold; then 
rose, and in his usual eloquent manner, and with 
a nobie mien, he pronounced his last speech. His 
face glowed, and his eye flashed, as they were 
wont in his brightest displays in the pulpit. He 
next sung some thrilling verses from the thirty- 
first psalm. The notes still ring on my ears. 
He then threw himself on his knees, and ut- 
tered his last prayer, withhis hands and face el- 
evated towards Heaven. A powerful and fervent 
pathos was sent forth in every petition. A deep 
silence pervaded the vast multitude of spectators. 
There was not a whisper to interrupt the ener- 
getic tones of his clear voice, as they floated over 
the immense assembly; and thousands wept as 
they looked onthe holy fervour of the martyr 
suffering for the liberty of Scotland, and the pure 
religion of our gjod! 

‘* He rose up with cheerful looks, threw off his 
cloak, and his hat; and setting his foot on the 
ladder, he uttered these words with a distinct 
voice:—‘ I care no more to go up this ladder, and 
over it, than if I were thence going to my fath- 
er’s house. Every step of it brings me nearer 
to the heavenly realms of immortality.’ And af- 
ter the executioner had fixed the rope around 
his neck, he continued: —* And now I do willing- 
ly lay down my life in the good old cause of Scot- 
land's liberty and the holy Gospel of the Most 
High, once counted by king and noble, as well 
as by priest and people, the glory of our country. 
And, my countrymen! it is for endeavoring to de- 
fend this glorious cause,—it is for endeavoring to 
extirpate the bitter root of tyranny from Church 
and State, that I embrace this rope. Few have 
been my days; but he has lived long and happily 
enough, who has lived for his country’s good, 
and periled his life for her redemption.’ 

‘The executioner now drew the cap over hie 
face. There was a burst of anguish from the 
whole assembly. ‘T'o this he promptly replied: — 
‘Your work, my countrymen and fellow Chris- 
tians, is not to weep, but to pray that Imay be 
carried honorably off the stage of time.’ Then 
pushing up the cap, he added: —‘ I hope you per- 
ceive no agitaton in my countenance and carriage. 
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My heart is given to my country,and to my God. 
My fears are giventothe wind. I appeal to the 
Eternal! I fear nothing for myself. And tor the 
cause in which I suffer—it is Christ’s cause, and 
my country’s glory. You may stop the moun- 
tain wave, and roll back the ebbing tide, and 
extinguish yon glorious sun; but the holy spirit 
of liberty and religion, in its invincible progress, 
- laughs at the schemes and combinations of earth 
and hell! Now, farewell world, and all earthly 
delights! Farewell, sun, moon and stars! F'are- 
well, my earthly father! And fare thee well, my 
sweet Clara, my blooming bride! Welcome, Most 
High and Holy One! Welcome, glory! Welcome, 
eternal life-—Welcome, death!’ 
*‘ And putting his shoulders over the ladder, 


thy hands I commend my spirit, for thou hast re- 
deemed me, O Lord God of truth!’ 

“Atthis moment the immense crowd seemed to 
be moved, and agitated like the waves of the sea. 
Deep sorrow was in every heart; and every eye 
revealed it. Loud wailing was heard on every 
hand. The aged groaned, andthe children wept. 
Even the most thoughtless and gay of the nobles, 
who were leaning proudly from their windows 
and looking on, sobbed aloud to see one so young, 
and so accomplished, passing from the freshness 
and beauty of life, by a violent death into the 


ead was uncovered, and tears streamed down 
every cheek! 

“ This awfal expression of orjef Was interrupt- 
ed by a new scene, which caused every heart to 
thrill with horror. Just asthe martyr was thrown 
off—just as he hung in air, there arose a noise 
and a bustling in the distant extremity of the 
crowd which incessantly gave way before a 
wretched being, who was eagerly pushing to- 
wards the scaffold witfpitcous moanings. It 
rushed up the first ladder, and appeared on the 
scaffold. It was a feliple. She threw off her 
mantle which had envéloped her head, and 
stood forth in weeds of the deepest mourning.— 
Her features were pale, and livid. Her eyes 


he breathed out his last words: ‘O Lord! into | 


atee of the grave! All were affected. Every | 


rolled wildly onthe crowd. Her long raven locks | 
torn and dishevelled, fell on her snow-white neck | 
and bosom. ‘ Clara Steward! Clara Steward!’— | 
was re-echoed from all sides, in stifled voices.— 
*Tt is Clara, the daughter of our old Provost.’— 
She looked earnestly and wildly around her.— 
‘Where is my beloved!’ she exclaimed, ‘ by the 
troth of a maid, I pledged my vow, never to part 
from him; where is McKail?’ She looked up, 
and fixed her eyes, with a sudden start, on her 
betrothed. She knew him as he hung in air, al- 
most motionless. She ratsed her white arms to 
heaven. Her heart burst with grief. She utter- 
red one piercing scream, and fell on the scaf- 
fold directly under his feet.—The weeping spec- 
tators murmured aloud the intensity of their sen- 
gations; and before her miserable father, or be- 
fore any one of my attendants could recollect him- 
self or spring forward to her releif, her soul 
had fled with that of the Marryr, to the world of 
spirits.” 

FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


GLENDALOCH. 


SAINT BED. 

About a furlong west of the Cathedral and 
round tower, is a small lake, divided from a larg- 
er by astrip of meadow land. A narrow stream 
flows from the one into the other. On the south- 


ae } three miles in circumference, and awfully deep 


ern shore of the upper lake, which is nearly 


and gloomy, is a singular excavation in the face 


of an immense rock, that rises perpendicularly | 


out of the deepest part of the lake. One of the 
legends attached to the place, ascribes this ex- 
cavation to St. Kevin, and as the work of his 
own hands; it is called St. Kevin’s bed. Thither 
he used to retire during the lent, to practice the 
severest austerities; also, as a refuge from the 
persevering fondness of a beautiful female, the 
agent of Satan, or Satan himself, seeking to 
tempt the saint. 


“« Fearless she had tracked his feet 

To this rocky wild retreat; 

And when morning met his view, 

Her mil¢ glances met it too. 

Ah, your saints have cruel hearts, 

Sternly from his bed he starts, 

And with a rude repulsive shock, 

Hurls her from the beetling rock.”—Moore. 


This legend of St. Kevin resembles one recorded 
of St. Francis, and mentioned in Eustice’s clas- 
sical tour in Italy. Ina little recess, on the 
edge of a tremenduous precipice of Mons. Alver- 
nus, the modern Lavernia, in Italy, the saint. 


‘SmmMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


death, uplifted above the waters—he uttered a 
| scream of eagerness, redoubled the vigour of his 
strokes, when getting in the midst of a large 
patch of strong and close aquatic weeds, he be- 
came entangled; love and life and all were at is- 
sue, and imparted almost supernatural strength 
to his efforts—alas! in vain. Unable to extricate 
himself, after a struggle horrible and heart rend- 
ing to the spectators, who could afford him no 
assistance, he sunk never to rise to a conscious- 


ec of. his irreparable loss. After some difficult 


xertions the bodies of the unhappy lovers were 
recovered to find a common grave in the scene 
of their recent festivity. T APPEAR.” 


VARIETY. 


*“‘The candles you sold me last, were very 
bad,” said Suett, to a tallow-chandler. “ Indeed, 
sir, lam sorry for that.” “ Yes, sir, do you know 
they burned to the middle, and would burn aa 
longer?” ‘Good heavens, you surprise me!— 
what sir, did they go out?” No sir, no; they 
burned shorter.” 


sheltered himself from an evil spirit, which en- 
deavoured to hurl him down the steep; the saint | 
adhered to the rock, and the demon missing his | 
prey, darted over the precipice. In this cave | 
St. Francis slept; a stone enclosed with an iron | 
railing was his bed, and on the peninsulated | 
rock, called La Spilla, hanging over a deép cav- | 
ern, he was accustomed to pass a part of the 
night in prayer and meditation. St. Keviri’s, 
] can assure you, was a far more terrific retreat, 
and more difficult of access, pouring over the 
lake at the height of ninety or one hundred feet, 
and so circumstanced, that the slightest false 
fouting must prectpitate the hardy adventurer 
into the profound depth beneath. One would 
therefore imagine that suchia solitude was miore 
likely to be uninterrupted. St. Francis was not 
driven to the same extremities of defence; he had 
only to encoynter a demon plain and unsophisti- 
cated, but our saint had to resist woman, in all 
the formidable strength of her beauty. Our 
guide detailed to us a melancholy and affecting 
casuality, which took place at St. Kevia’s bed, 
about fourteen years ago. Numbers of the 
neighbouring peasantry were assembled for re- 
ligious and festive purposes, when a fine young 
woman, in that spirit of hardihood which distin. 
guishes the inmate ofa mqfMtain cottage, was 
induced to visigevn' ed: she succeeded 
in attaining to ut on her return she got 
frightened, her head became giddy, and she tum- 
bled from the beetling rock into the gulph be. 
neath. The scream of horror from those who 
witnessed the shocking event, reached a young 
man to whoi the unfortunate female had been 
betrothed—he had endeavoured to persuade her 
from the adventure—an instinctive notice struck 
against his heart—he flew to the spot—a cry of 
sympathy and pity met him from the crowd—he 
beheld, it was all that was visible, the blood- 
stained bonnet of his beloyMM floating on the 
dark wave. Maddened agiifespairing he rushed 


ALL THAT’S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 


INDIAN AIR. 


All that’s bright must fade, 
The brighiest still the fleetest; 
All that’s sweet was mace 
But to be lost when sweetest: 
Stars that shine and fall, 
The fiow’r that droops in springing; 
Those, alas! are types of all 
‘Yo which our hearts are clinging. 


Who would seek, or prize, 
Delights that end in aching? 
Who would trust to ties * 
That every hour are breaking? 
Better far to be 
In utter darkness lying, 
Than be blest witl light, and see 
That light forever flying. 


It was a clever thought of a little girl, who 
was at dinner among a large party, (fearing that 
she had been forgotten to be Petpeay to crumble 
some bread on her plate, at the same time say- 
ing to a boiled chicken near her, ‘* Come bidy, 
come.” 


Matrimony.--A great proportion of the wretch- 
edness which has often embittered married life, 
I am persuaded has originated in the negligence 
of trifles. Connubial happiness is a thing of too 
fine a texture to be handled roughly. It is a scn# 
sative plant, which will not even bear the touch 
of unkindness, a delicate flower, which indiffe- 
rance will chill, and suspicion,blast. It must be 
watered with showers of tender affection; expan- 
ded with the glow of attention, and guarded by 
the impregnable barrier of unshaken confidence. 
Thus matured, it blooms with fragrance in every 
season of life, and sweetens even the loneliness 
of declining years. 


“¢ Of all the arts that Greece or Rome refined, 

And raised from earth the heaven-directed mind, 
Celestial Porsy was first and best, 

The nerve, the soul, the parent of the rest.” 


Relations take the greatest liberties, and give 
the least assistance. lfm stranger cannot help 
us with his purse, he winot insult us with his 
comments; but with relations, it mostly happens, 


: , hey are the verriest Misers with regard to 
into the deep—he breastéd thé wave—he beheld Gat they g 
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NO. XXXVI. 


‘S7oQ IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.” 


= 

A loquacious blockhead, after babbling for 
some time to Aristotle observed, “that he was 
obtruding on his oak, °°? N 0, no,’ replied Aris- 
totle, “1 have not been listening! 


The moon shed her silver radiance over repo- 
sing nature, like the smile of a fond mother over 
her sleeping infant; and as I gazed on her, sail- 
ing through the blue expanse of heaven, with 
her attendant train of myriads of sparkling orbs, 
I felt my mind soar beyond this earth and all its 
concerns. 

«« Whoever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to fly away, 
And imix in their eternal ray?” 

While [leaned over the ship’s bow, watch- 
ing the moonbeams dancing on the glassy bosom 
of the deep, my ears soothed with the rippling 
vessel, as she urged her way through the waters; 
I felt as if shut out from the world, and emanci- 
pated from its laws and control. At sea is the 
place for reflection and contemplation; there the 
memory, as if secure in her privacy, unlocks and 
draws forth her secret treasures, and broods over 


them with miser care. 


AIR 
O, I never will marry a Puritan lad, 
So dull and so formal, so solemn and sad: 
He talks about love, while he thinks of your a 
And he cares for no being in life but himself; 
His heart is like ice—and his passions so cold, 
One would think little Cupid a hundred years old; 
But i have long cherished the pretty boy /ere, 
And [ inust be the bride of a young Cavalier. 


O, a young Cavalier is so gallant and gay, © “ 

He’s bright and he’s warm as a sunbeam in May; 

With a sinile on his lip, a bouny biue eye, 

That goes home to the heart be one ever so shy. 

They may say little Cupid is blind, if they please, 

But | know very well that the pretty boy sees; | 
| 


He shot but one arrow, and hit me just here, 
SoI must be the bride of a young Cavalier. 


Pleasant School Book.—A young man stepped | 
into a book-store, andsaid he wanted to get “4 | 
young Man’s companion.” Well, sir, said the 
bookeller; here’s my daughter.” | 


A father writing to his son, with whom he was 
ina violent passion, said, ‘‘ if blows could be sent 
ina letter, 1 would make you read this upon your 
back.” 


A dandy having taken it it into his head to eat 
no vegetables, and being asked by a lady if he 
ever eat any in his life, answered, ** Yes, madam, 
{ once eat a peal” 


HOME. 


«The patriotic boast where’er we roam, 
Our first bést country ever is at home.” 


There is#he trait, perhaps, more common or 
more antigble in*the human character, than the 
attachment which each individual feels for his 
native place.—With what resistless, tender and 
soul-subduing influence does the remembrance 
of past scenes and pleasures frequently rush up- 
on our mind? Our native hills and vallies, the 
murmuring rills,-the groves, the meadows, and 
the fields, which witnessed the innocence and 
sportings of our youthful years, arise before the 
imagination, arrayed in all their beauty. We, 
lonely, look back with tender affection to the sa- 
cred spot where reposethe slumbering ashes of 
our departed kindred aiff friends. ‘In the chaste 
and pious meditation; we-feel a pleasurable mel- 
ancholy steal over our souls which we would not 
exchange for all the sparkling joys of transient 


from the pleasant reverie, we find that we are in 
a distant land surrounded with strangers. In 
vain do we look around for the friends and com- 
panions of our youth; but all is sad, lonely and 
disconsolate. Tell us not that the gales which 
fan us are perfumed with odours; that the gentle 
zephyr brings health and balm on its wings; that 
roses and jessamines fill the soft air with fra- 
grance, and that the verdant mantle of nature is 
spangled with flowers of the richest dyes. For 
neither the spicy gales, the balmy breath of the 
gentle zephyr, nor the roses, nor jessamines, nor 
nature’s fairest livery, equal the air, the beauty 
and enchantment of our native land. T'o us the 
whispers of paternal love, tenderness and affec- 
tion, would be more grateful and soothing than 
the gentle fannings of the south wind, or the 
spicy breeze. ‘To us, more pleasing would be 
the sight of our parental mansion, though hung 
with icicles, and surrounded with the desolate 
emblems of winter, than the beauty and verdure 
attached to a distand land. 


‘¢E’en the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But binds us to our native mountains more.” 


EPITAPH. 
[From the Greek.] 


My name! my country! what are they to thee! 
What! whether base or proud my pedigree! 
Perhaps | far surpass’d al! other men! 

Perhaps I fell below them all! what then? 

Suffice it, stranger, that thou seest a tomb! 

Thou knowest its use, it hides--no matter whom. 


Harmony in Families.—Impartiality tends 
greatly to promote harmony in families. Hence 
the necessity of parents not manifesting any par- 
tiality to one or more of their children. In the 


|favored child, it lays the foundation for pride 


and self-importance, and in the neglected one, it 
raises indignation if not hatred; whatever may 
be the motives assigned for partiality, parents 
must answer to the Judge of all the earth, for the 
sorrows and evils it produces. 


Harmony in a family will be greatly interrup- 
ted, should the father and mother pursue different 
systems in the management of their children. It 
is therefore highly necessary that they adopt a 
similar plan, otherwise one or the other of them, 
and perhaps both, will lose the esteem of their 
children; obedience to each is not to be expect- 
ed, or the probability is, that bad habits, and in- 
coherent principles will be established. 


In order to promote love and harmony among 
children, one should not be allowed to domineer 
over or tease another. Nor ought one to be 
praised at the expense of another. No envious 
comparison must be drawn. Children should 


not be allowed to *. at one who happens to be: 


an offender. This§practice destroys affection, 
and gives rise to resentment and retaliation.— 
They should be taught to feel for one another 
when in disgrace and not be prohibited from in- 
terceding. 


Simplicity in food, in all conditions of life, 
is invariably attended by three great advanta- 
ges,—the first, that it is eminently conducive 


to health and strength; the second, (in the high- | 


er conditions of life) it is equally conducive to 
the preservation of appetite;—and the third, 
that the simplest fare, under the effect of habit, 
affords exactly the same degree of gratification 
as the highest. 
mode have exactly the same quantity and degree 
of gratification with those who live in compara- 
tive luxury, and without the costliness of the lat- 
ter mode. 


and unsubstantial amusements. But awakening 


Those who live in the simplest 


‘ FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALEUM. 
HOURS OF LEISURE—No. 4. 
ON ELOQUENCE. 

If we take a view of all the faculties which 
Heaven has bestowed on man, and exainine par- 
ticularly into their uses, and their usefulness, we 
will unhesitatingly give the preference to the 
gift of speech. It is of itself an infinite and in- 
valuable blessing. But when we consider that 
this extraordinary faculty, by a combination of 
its powers with the intellect, is able to sway the 
passions, and controul the will, we look upon it 
and its effect in a much higher point of view.— 
We then behold it as a power, capable of exalt- 
ing the mind of man: we see before it every thing 
else give way: by its soft and touching melody, 
it soothes the soul in its darkest and gloomiest 
moments: by the sublimity of its conception, and 
towering grandeur of its flight; it raises the im- 
agination far above mortal comprehension: and 
by the glow and fervor which vibrates from its 
chords, when struck by the hand of devotion, it 
infuses into the mind a celestial feeling which 
earth can neither give nor take away. In it ts 
combined all the exquisite pleasures of the saft- 
est music, and all the rapturous charms of poetia 
feeling. Conception, dignity, grandeur, and na- 
thos, acknowledge it as their only true and legi- 
timate channel. It is the pillar of sublimity, and 
the mighty engine which overturns nations and 
empires, and hurls to the earth despots and ty- 
rants; and it is also the foundation of ltberty and. 
freedom. It is the firmest support of justice. 1¢@ 
best and most efficient protector of innocence. 
Its influence is exerted alike over the savage and 
the civilized. Itseffects are alike felt by the lite. 
rary and the ignorant. As it is divine in its or. 
igin, so it is unbounded in its effects. The guilty 
soul, under its chastisement, is shaken to its cen- 
tre. The noble and magnanimous mind is arou- 
sed tothe most glorious and Godlike actions, 
The patriot, by the fire of the orator, is made 
eager for the conflict; the mariners, calmly and 
without fear await the approaching hurricane; 
the huntsman, glories in the prospect of danger, 
and difficulty, and the martyr, triumphant in"his 
feelings, embraces the stake, where his tortures 
are to be consummated. As the dying embers 
within the brake, are blown by the west wind 
into a flame, and increasing in volume, roll along 
the forest, with irresistable force, sweeping down 
every barrier to its current, so the expiring spark 
within the bosom of a patriot, is blown by the 
breath of eloquence, into an irradiant fire, which 
increasing in power, at length bursts the feeble 
obstructions of fear, and hurries onthe over- 
whelming mass, till the insignia of despotism, 
and the effects of tyranny, are buried alike in 
oblivion. 

In the earliest ages of the world, eloquence 
was well understood and appreciated: and in the 
earlier periods of the great mother of literature, 
Greece, the thunder of the Athenian orator ani- 
mated the declining spirits of his countrymen, to 
a spirited though ineffectual resistance. By the 
magic of his persuasive language, and the fire of 
his irresistible oratory, every age and sex were 
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‘7 WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


ve cF fastidious delicacy, from the performance of their duties, 
| Have the daughters of that illustrious race degenerated? 

| Phere is no visible indication of such a change. They 
are still as lovely, as pure, as gentle. Come forth, then, 


ye who can :nould the feelings and direct the will of the 
ruggedest nature. Ye chaste and tender wives and mo- 


stimulated tothe combat; every arm was prof- 
fered in the patriotic defence of Attica: and eve- 
“ry tongue poured the war cry of * Death or Lib- |) 
erty.’ Cicero, his great and unequalled succes- 
sor in the art, was of more service to his coun- 


trymen than formidable he kept thers, ye affectionate daughters and sisters—come forth and 
of a view to the character of paner: any thing involving || Xercise your well-deserved influence over those whom you 
but her far more to be dreaded conspirators at | particular theological or political questions must be avoided.’|| can so easily move. Join with us in the holy cause of hu- 
home: he erushed rebellion in the heart of his is “ Willow Cottage original: Pe wae manity. You do not forbid your tears to Bow at fancied 
le « Coinmon Sense’ was not received m time to have pis 
Conuntry: in the Ucn fhe itals of the a epee A and | request attended to. We assure C. C. he is mistaken in the | es} do not be ashamed to grieve at real misery. The 
this solely by his inimitable eloquence. Nume-} opinion he supposes we entertain. ' ; respect, the homage of man, in whatever relation he stands 
rous have been the votaries of oratory in all ages | ( Amanda.”) bas nN ncrgienge adie. >| towards you, will not be the less sincere or ardent, because 
of the world, and numerous also have those 0€e€n || ° Nineteen poetical effusions, by a lady, have been polite- |! YOU prove you possess feeling hearts; nor, believe us, will 
who excelled in the art. America, rich in talent | ly handed to us for publication. They have the signature |) your step be less buoyant, your cheek less radiant, or your 


and genius, has poured forth her treasures to the of S. M. and are accompanied with the singular and inter- eye less bright, from the consciousness of having saved from 


~ |, esting anecdote that the author of these pieces is a lady ; e 
world: she has shown to the astonished inhabi- | whose father waa one of the first who reared ov his house famine the widows and orphans of Greece. 
Contributions from a distance can be forwarded by maiy 


climes: that her ha shores team | the American flag at hearing the declaration of indepen- 
» tna PPy , to this city: we hope they willbe prompt and liberal, as to 


dence. 
be efficient no tine should be lost. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 7, 1827. 


not only with earth’s choicest treasures, but the!’ Scriblerus Secundus, Fsq. No. VIIE.—A week in the 

most gifted sons of Science and Literature: and Country, No. II.—and an Essay on * the life and writings 

she has also produced, from amid the deep reces- _of Longinus,”’ we shall take the earliest opportunity of pre- 


senting to our readers. 
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ses of her forests, some of the most talented and 
patriotic orators of any age. At the head of this 
list, andproudly pre-eminent ,stands engraved in 
unfading characters the name of Patrick Henry. 
The wild and almost untutored son of genius, 
his sp'endid powers burst forth in all their con- 
simmate excellence under circumstances the 
most inayspicious. It was the diamond of the 
wild, which hidden in dirt had remained unknown. 
till the sun’s genial ray, penetrating to its sub- 


stance, burst the coarse envelope, and displayed 


to view the rich and shining treasure. The march 
of mind was instantaneous: and the rapid devel- 
opement of intellect corresponded. In one hour 
he was raised from earth to the heaven of elo- 
quence. In one hour he beheld those whom he 


_ had considered his superiors, cast in astonishment 


and admiration at his feet. The immediate effect 
of his matchless oratory, was the triumph of the 
oppressed. But its more permanent consequen- 
ces, were the acquirement of eternal honour and 
gratitude to himself, and that of everlasting ben- 


_efit.to his country. Amid the storm of political 


opinions, the terrors of the war, and the dangers 
abroad and at home, he stood firm and undaunted 
inthe righteous cause of his country. His elo- 
quence assisted to form its bulwark, whilst his 
probity and unshaken honesty advanced its best 
jnterests; he was like the oak of the forest in the 
day of difficulty, inflexible and steady. It behoves 
us, then, to model ourselves after a character so 
fraught with every excellence and every virtue, 
and to endeavor to exercise ourselves in such a 
manner, that at a future day, should we be called 
upon by an exigency, we may step forth boldly 
on the theatre of action, and guide with steady 
hold the political helm of our country. That we 
may show to the world, that American genius 
has not degenerated since the great day which 
tried mens’ souls; and that the sons are worthy 
every way, of the gallant heroism and magnani- 
mity which characterised their forefathers. To 
do this, let us cultivate first of all, with the most 
assiduous industry and diligence, that study, to 
be ranked above all other sciences, and that 
art, of all other arts the most noble andjdignified 
—-Eloquence. 


~ 


Eva is welcome--A poetical Enigma by A. shall be in- 
serted:—The Milford Bard to C. X. C. (not J-——?) next 
week. Communications not enumerated in the preceding 
shall be attended to. 

The following gentlemen are added to our list of Agents; 

Mr. Oscar ©. Sibley, Canandaigua, N. York. 

Leinuel Ford, Esq. P. M. Cliarlestown, Indiana. 

Wm. W. Wood, Esq. Allowaystown, N. J. 

Rev. C. P. Bronson, Norwalk, Huron Co. Ohio. 


Fire!—Our city, for a few days past, has been in an al- 
most constant state of alarm from fires. On Saturday even- 
ing the extensive sommission store of J. K. Herick, in *+a- 
ter above Chestnut Streets, which, with its contents, was 
nearly consumed. We regret to learn that several persons 
were seriously injured. On Sunday afternoon a fire was 
discovered back of No. 66, South Fourth-street, which was 
cot under without much difficulty. On Sunday evening a 
fire broke out in Locust-street, but was soon extingu:shed. 
On Monday between twelve and one there was an extensive | 
and destructive fire: it commegced in the store of John F. Ohl 
in Penn, below Pine Street, and extended to the buildings 
occupied by Mr. Cummings, Mr. Lord, and Messrs, Haven 
and Smith and yesterday morning the store of Mark Ri- 
chards, Esq. in North Third-street, was discovered to beon 
fire: in the course of the day there were several other 
fires. It is strongly suspected that miscreants are prowling 
about our streets, to whom we owe these threatening 
alarms. It is evidentfihat more carefulness within doors and 
vigilance without, must be exercised, or our? dwellings 
will be laid in ruins. Our indefatigable firemen have done 
nobly, but they have been harrassed and worn out. Their 
persevering exertions and privations not only claim, but 
demand, something more shan thanks. 


f<’y- Our Correspondents will bear in mind that the 
time limited for receiving the l'ssays and Poems, intended 
to be offered for the Literary Prizes, is limited to the 22d of 
the present month. 


The following apostrophe to our fair countrywomen is | 
made by the Greek Committee of this city, in their address 
to their fellow citizens. Wecopy it here in the firm con- 
viction that it will not be lost on our readers-—they will 
fee] and appreciate the eloquent appeal. 

“‘ And shall we appeal in vain for what is good to that 
sanctuary where all that is good has its proper home, the 
female bosom? -The darkest day of our revolutionary strug- 
gle was cheered by the beams of woman’s benevolence. In 
this city the ladies were distinguished for their active be- 


The following lines, which have been some months in 


our possession, we take this occasion of introducing to eur 
readers. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA AI BUM. 


‘ MISSOLLONG HI.’ 


Up to the combat—charge again, 
O let not Missollonghi’s plain 
Have drunk the Maityr’d blood in vain. 


A gallant band survives the fall, 
The ruins of that sulpbur’d wall 
Were not a grave to bury all. 


And these are freedorin’s sacred seed; 
Through heart and hand a soul they'll speed, 
To emulate the deathless deed. 


That soul sha)l flash through all your land, 
shail bind each heart to valer’s band, 
And arm each bold and desperate hand. 


Up to the combat, gallant Greeks, 

Despised of all be he who saeks 
To shun the fight; 

Let now your battle clarion swell, 

To call from every mount aud dell, 
The peasant might, 


They come, they come, they hear the call, 
A torrent from their mountains, all 

[s swept along; 
Give them the battle’s sternest brunt, 
Kange them to face the serried front, . 

W here charge the'strong. 


Now flash on high the circling steel, 
Let Arab and Egyptian feel 
A freeman’s blow; 
Charge—charge, and drive them from the field, 
Or bid their swollen life veins yield 
The purple flow. 


Dash to their hearts your bloody blades, 
Ali—-now you erulate the shaaes 

Of Marathon; 
Strike yet again—the Crescent wanesp 
Not half the labour now “emains 

That you have done; sel 


Strike yet again, cal} on your sires 

To view the deed—that thought inspires 
A giant’s might; 

Now, now they yield—the Moslem flies, 

So haughty once—and now he’ll prize 
A chance for flight. 


The foe has fied, the victory won; 

Heroes, the work ye well have done 
In this your fight; 

Warrior Greeks of other days _ 

How swollen with transport would you gaze 
Upon the sight. tn 


And Grecia’s loudest trump shall tell 
The hero names of those who fell 
As fall the brave;-- 


“ Brothers, ye are marked for fame, 


Your death kath won a splencid name 


W. X. Y. Beyond the grave.” 


neficence; and it is a part of our annals, of which we are 
,; most proud. ‘The ladies of that day did not shrink, with 
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plague was ever free that was married? Besides, 


NO XXXVI 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


7 


me 


‘To CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


We are indebted to the New York Commercial Adverti- 
cer for a long account of the proceedings at a meeting of 
the Baclielors in that city, to express their disapprobation 
to the bill introduced into the legislature, by Gen. Me- 
Clure: for removing the tax on dogs, and laying it on 
Bachelors between the ages of 30 and 45. 

A long and moving preamble was read, concluding with 


a number of resolutions. 

Jotham Sensible, Esq. in rising to second the 
resolutions, said he must be indulged ina few 
words by way of vindicating the much abused 
brotherhood of bachelors. Sir, the bachelor has 
been declared by some writers—and the indul- 
gent public drink in the scandal,—* a useless ex- 
istence—a Withered limb of a barren fig-tree—a 
moving meteor void of real life or affection—a 
being formed of the filings and parings of crea- 
tion, partaking in so slight a degree of all things, 
as not to identify any one either in disposition, 
endowment, or sex——a mere frolic of nature.” 
But what is the fact? Why impeach the bache- 
lor, with the sole turpitude of solitary existence? 
—he forms not his destiny; there never was one, 
sir, but wished—nay, gentlemen, do not frown 
—I am bold to say there never was one but 
wished—once used his endeavour, to forma con- 
nexion with the objeet of his tender affection— 
now, who has not struggled with the agony of 
unreturned affection? 


Harry Hotspur, Esq. said he could not sup-||~ 


press his astonishment at the moderation exhibit-| 
ed on this occasion—a moderation approaching | 
to weakness. But he could assure gentlemen, 
that he was not one who would sit calmly by, 
while such an audacious attempt was making to 
invade their dearest privileges. Others might 
fold their arms if they pleased, but for one, he 
was resolved to kindle a flame of indignation 
which would last longer, and burn fercer, than 
did the crackling flames of Newark! Do not 
our civil institutions declare that we have equal 
rights—that we are free men? And who the. 


sir, if we have equal rights, have | not as good 
a right to remain single, as Gen. M’Clure has to. 
tame a shrew? 

Sir, I vote for the resolutions, and in doing so I 
wish to assure Gen. M’Clure, in plain prose, that 
it will take him longer to conquer the bachelors | 
- New York, than it would half a dozen Cana- 

as. 

The Alderman of the Thirteenth Ward, rose 
to address the meeting with mingled feelings of 
grief and indignation. Notwthstanding that his, 
gray locks and solitary hours would convey a 
different inference, yet it was a fact, that he had | 
always esteemed the fair as the most lovely and 
beautiful beings in the universe, and believed that 
marriage in such an enlightened and happy coun- 
try as ours, Is an institution conducing more than, 
any other to the joy, happiness and comfort of 
the human race. ‘There can be nothing, said he, | 
more delightful than Fenelon’s representation, | 
in the beginning of the 13th book of Telemachus, 
of the young and blooming subjects of Idomene- 
us, venturing to engage in marriage, and singing 
delicious songs of ecstacy, and breathing heart- 
felt gratitude to that wise and virtuous Govern- 
or under whuse administration they were allowed 
such refined, endearing and celestial enjoyments. 
But, sir, would you ask, why, entertaining such 
feelings, I am yet like the scathed oak upon the 
barren moor, cheerless ‘and alone? or, like the 


single blade of a pair of scissors, rusty and use- || 


less? Ask, sir, of those who remain of the hun- 
dred fair damsels, to whom I have in the sinceri- 
ty of my hear‘ proffered my hand and fortune.— 
And is it not enough that I must bear the pangs 
of despised love, without being stretched upon 


| white Sargeant,”’ was never excelled. 


the rack of legislative torture?” Nay, placed be- 


neaththe very dogs inthe street? Is it not enough 


| that for thirty years past, I have seen the ladies 


titter as they pass, and before I was out of hear- 
ing, inquire “ what gray-headed old bachelor is 
that?” Is it not enough that I have expended 
half a fortune in pensioning poets for writing 
sonnets in their praise, and love-letters in my 
own behalf? And must a tax be wrung from 
me now, in consequence of my miseries and dis- 
appointments? Why not rather comfort us 
with a pension, exacted from those born under 
more fortunate stars, and whose cup of life has 
been sweetened by the honey of connubial feli- 
city. 

Mr. Timothy Toilsome insisted that it was 
downright cruelty to think of taking the collar 
from the neck of his terrier, and putting it upon 
his own, inasmuch as he had never been opposed 
to matrimony, but had been prevented by cir- 
cumstances, which, if not altogether beyond his 
control, ought at least to be construed in his fa- 
vour. 

The resolutions were passed with the greatest unanimi- 
y after which a committee, consistin of J. L. Dickson, 

braham Leloy, G. W. Betts, M. M. Noah, J. S. Bennet, 


and J. W. Walker; was appointed to carry into effect the 
objects of the meeting. 


Theatre.—Mrs. Knight continues to charm our audience. 
She appeared on Wednesday night as Diana Vernon, in the 
sates play of Rob Roy Macgregor. On Friday, as Lucy 
Bertram, in Guy Mannering. In this musical drama her 
‘¢ Last Rose of Summer,” and “ My Soldier’s Love,” were 


| admirably sung. On Saturday night she played Rosina in 


the comic opera of the Reapers; and Margaretta in the 
after piece of No Song No Supper, with delightfui vivacity. 
“ Whilst with Village Maids I Stray;” ‘* Love was once a 
little boy;” and “I’ve been roamiug,” gave exquisite plea- 
sure, and being universally encored, were repeated in her 
very happiest style. On Monday evenmg we were pre- 
sented with the historical drama of Henri Quarti, in which 
Mrs. Knight appeared as Louisson. On this occasion her 
singing was unusually excellent. ‘ Coming through the 


| rye,” was received with much applause: the “ Dashing 


! The spirit and hu- 
mour, a la millitaire with which she gave this song, was ad- 
inirable. It was done to the life, and was rapturously en- 
cored. She appears again this evening as Floretta in the 
Cabinet. She is a modest and interesting lady, and, we 
have no doubt, will continue to command full and fash- 
ionable houses. 

Mrs. J. Jefferson gave her songs in good style. They 
were highly applauded by the audience, and merited all 
the approbation they received. 

Last night, Mr. Booth appeared as Reuben Glenroy, in 
Town and Country, and to-morrow night he plays in the 
Apostate. 

A benefit in aid ofthe Greeks took place at the Bowery 
Theatre, New-York, last week, upon which occasion Mr. 
Forrest performed the part of Damon, and Mrs. Gilbert 
that of Hermoine. 


New Novel.—It is currently reported that a 
Novel from the pen of Cornelia is now in the 
press, and will shortly be laid before the public. 
The title of her wou is said to be Northwood. 
Cornella is the signature of Mrs. 8S. J. Hale. 


Sheridan Knowles’ new melo-Drama, entitled 
Brian Barhoime, was produced at the Chatham 
Theatre on Monday, for the first time. ‘The piece 
was got up in a handsome manner, and proved 
eminently successful. 

It is stated in the Chambersburg Repository 
as a singular fact that no less than eight bache- 
lors live in a one story house, not more than 18 
by 22 feet, in Mifflin county, Pa. wu perfect har- 
mony! 

General La Fayette’s grant of 20,000 acres is 


in the neighborhood of Tallahane, the capital of 


Florida. Thisis said to be a charming country, 
producing the wild grape plum, and may be fit 
for the silk-worm. 


‘ A water-spout fell on St. Mary’s Church, 
| Bungay, Suffolk, England, during afternoon di- 
i 


— 


vine service lately, and the church-yard was so 
filled with water that it ran into the church, 
which, in a few minutes was upwards of a foot in 
depth. The congregation became so alarmed 
that they rushed out of their pews into the aisles, 
and in the bustle many were thrown down in the 
water. At 200 yards distance scarcely a drop of 
rain was perceptible. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 
There is no news of importance. 


The London Courier of Dec. 30. says-—" The 
ministers of Charles X. have proved themselves 
alike the friends of France and Europe, by their 
cordial co-operation with England, in endeavor- 
ing to repair existing evils, without the applica- 
tion of so severe, so dangerous, and so hazardous 
a remedy as war. 


The London Observer of Dec. 31st says:— 
*“‘ Expresses from Berlin and Vienna have brought 
the sentiments of those courts on the King’s 
Message, and of the interference of England in 
the affairs of Portugal. They entirely accord, 
it is said, with the view taken by this country, of 
which, indeed, little doubt could have been en- 
tertained. 


Greece.—Letters from Ancona, dated 12th of 
Nov. state that the Greeks had made a most 
successful resistance at Athens. Nothing had 
been heard of the Egyptian fleet, nor of its hav- 
ing left Alexandria—Ibrahim, who had entrenclhi+ 
ed himselfat Tripoliza, was exposed to the great- 
est distress by his policy in ruining the harvests. 
Fifteen cargoes of provisions had been forward- 
ed from Ancona to the Grecks at the expense of 
the French and Swiss Consuls. 


News from Constantinople to the 27th of No- 
vember, mentions that the Sultan continued his 
exertions for the organization of his new troops. 
The city remained tranquil. 


The Message of the President of the United: 
States is published at length in some of the En- 
glish papers. 


MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts. 


On the 23d inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. John J. Kitts, to Miss Maria S. Helms, all 
of Delaware county. 


On Thursday evening, the Ist inst. by the 
Rev. John Chambers, Mr. Francis W. Moore, 
to Miss Mary Kelly, both of this place. 

On Tuesday, the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. William C. Linton, of Indiana, 
to Miss Eliza C. Perkins, of this city. 


On the 4th ult. at Friend’s Meeting, Richmond, 
Indiana; Samuel W. Smith, Merchant, of that 
place, to Elizabeth W., daughter of John Barnes, 


| tormerly of Bucks county, Va. 


DEATHS. 


In the mist of life we are in death. 


On Friday morning,. Mrs. Rachel Harrison, 
consort of John Harrison, deceased, in the 75th 
year of her age. 

' Onthe 18th inst. in the 62d year of his age, 
Mr. John T. Fell. 


On Tuesday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Joseph H. Lawrence, aged 32 years. 
On Tuesday, the 30th ult. in this city, Victor 


Du Pont, Esq. of Delaware. . 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing 


_ 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 3 
THE MOTHER VIEWING HER DEAD INFANT. 


Nay—nay, he sleeps, he only sleeps, 
There’s bloom upon his cheek; 
Such as the rose in summer wears, 
* When first the sparkling dew it bears, — 
When morning o’er it weeps. 
Such is the bloom upon his cheek, 
One kiss, and he’ll awake. 


Ah, grief, his lips are very cold, 
And yet they wear the red; 
Still, they are like the coral’s hue, 
When it is gathered young and new, 
And I have oft been told | 
They do no longer wear the red, 
When one is sleeping with the dead. 


Nay, I will kiss him once again, 
Perhap$ he will awake; 
And cheer me with his lovely smile, ‘ 
Like young moon beams, so free from guile, 
And banish every pain; 
Ah! if he never should awake, 
My heart, my hapless heart, will break. 


My boy! my boy! do’st hear my voice? 
Open thine eyes of blue; 

Upon thy hapless mother gaze, 

Whom now suspense doth almost craze, 
Her drooping soul rejoice; 

Wilt thou not ope thine eyes of blue? 

Ah! no--ah no--they said too true. 


Too true! alas, and thou art dead, 
There’s none to cheer me now; 
No father’s love was ever thine, 
*T is long since his dear love was mine, 
Each ray of hope has fled; 
No—I have none to cheer me now, « 
And sorrow gathers o’er my brow. 


Ha! do [ see thee now above? 
Thou smil’st upon me, boy; 
Do’st call me? yes, I soon will fly 
From earth to join thee, sweet, on high, 
All innocence and love; 
Yes, cheer me with thy smiles, my boy, 
We there will gam eternal joy. 


Off, off, thou wilt not dare remove 
The mother from her child; 
List! list! he calls me—I must stay, 
He needs my care—away away, 
He needs a mothers’ love; 
Where are thy smiles, my beauteous child? 
Gone—gone—and I am almost wild. 


In pity tear me not away, 
My heart here with my boy is sleeping; 
Ha! that dread evidence of woe, 
That last abode—ah no—ah no, 
*Tis not for him—kind beings say, 
*Tis not for him who here is sleeping, 
. @b! speak! there’s horror in thy weeping. 


“THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTH THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL. ” 


Alas! alas! ’tis even so, 
We forever part; 
My fiower of life is blasted now, — 
No more will smiles illume my brow, 
Or joy’s light numbers flow. 
These signs of death say we must part, 
Thou’st left ine, sweet—a broken heart. SELIM. 


FOR THE. PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
MELANCHOLY. 


Far in a wild sequestered grove, 
Pale melancholy dwells; 

And to the winds her piteous tale, 
The musing maiden tells. 


Where crystal cascades Cashing pour, 
At noon-tide oft she strays; 

And listens to the rocks that roar, 
In dreams of happier days. 


At midnight’s solemn sacred scene, 
Where steals the winding wave; 

With wild buds, and with flowrets green, 
She strews the new-made grave. 


And now in mein’ry’s glass she throws, 
Her kindling eye of fire; 

Starts wild—and in her dream of woes, 
She sweeps the Lydian hyre. 


Fir’d at the sound of pity’s tale, 
She beats her bosom bare; 

Rens the loose silken snowy veil, 
And waves her hanging hair. 


And now again when Luna’s light 
the gurgling rills; 

Her song awakes the shades of night, 
And dies along the hills. 


But ne’er the joys of youthful years 
Shall bless that heart of care; 

She wanders o’er the world in tears, 
The victim of despair. 


Milford, Det. » MILFORD BARD. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO MISS 


Thou lovely, little, blue-eyed maid, 
I prithe smile once more on me; 

Ah! do not frown, but give me aid 
To sing of love, dear girl, and thee: 


For when a frown distorts thy face, 
My eye, my soul, begins to weep-- 
I ask not life, there is no place 
But lethes wave for me to sleep. C. X. H. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
OPPORTUNITY. 


“ How blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 
OUNG. 
Time onward flew—but his fair offspring staid; 
Young Opportunity, with angel smile; 
Loose in his hand he held a gift for man, 
Which oft he, off’ring, waved with wanton wile. 


And men collected round that angel’s form, 

They prais’d his beauty and his kindness too; 
His golden wings were folded by his side, 

And bright his blooming face appeared to view. 


But man! oh, foolish man! in wonder lost, 
Ne’er stretch’d his hand that blessing to receive; 
When time, again come round, summon’d his child, 
And left the simple mortal long to grieve. 


Oh! when that angei spread his wings in flight, 
iow did his pinions glitter in the sun! 
_ His treasure shone more brilliant than before, 


And man, in tears, sat dowa and cried undone! 
Philada. Jan. 27, 1827. ALONZO. 


AD ALBUM PHILADFLPHIENSEM. 
{IN FLORAM. 


{gnoto amico H. versiculos infra scriptos dedicat auctoy. 


Herbule virgo studiosa, picti 
Rector O prati, dea lecta serti, 
An velis dulcis zepliyritis an Po- 
mona vocari: 
Splendidis campos violis thymoque 
Seminas, pulsos pedibus sororum, 
Ut tuis deut temporibus éorallas, 
Rore madentes. 
Mollis aurescit scyphus asphodeli, 
Purpura fulgeus hyacinthus ardet, 
Et rose rident, lacrymante ceelo, 
Murice laute. 
Floribus guadens apis, et calore, 
Sole coruscas jaculante flainmas, 
Per rosas dulces, zephyrs loquente, 
Bombilat alis: 
Tityrus, Thirsis, Melibeus, Egon, 
Meeris et Damon, Corydon, Menalcas, 
Colligunt flores, hilaresque captant 
Guadia Panos— 
Hac dies; virgo, tibi, rite dulcis 
Flora, donabo, tibi, blande Liber, 
Atque festivo bona temperabo 


Carmine leta. 


| SCRAPS. 


The King of Saxony has issued a decree forbidding men 
under twenty-one years of age to marry under pain of im- 
prisonment. Oh! Cruel! 


Justin, emperor of the West, was so ignorant that he 
could not write without his secretary guiding his hand. ~- 


The man of pleasure, as the phrase is, is the most ridi- 
culous of all beings: he travels, indeed, with his ribband, 
plume and bells; his dress and his music; but through a 
toilsome and beaten road; and every day nauseously re- 
peats the same track. 


_In the business of tale-bearing, a liar hath as much cre- 
dit as any: for slander hath more power to persuade, than 
either reason or eloquence. 


Let us not envy some men their accumulated riches, 
their burthen would be too heavy for us; we cou!d not sac- 
rifice, as they do, health, quiet, honour, and conscience te 
obtain them: it is to pay so dear for them that the bargain 
is a loss. 


How base for an illiberal artist to profess a liberal art. 


Man judges of the inward disposition by the outward 


acts; God judges of the outward acts by the inward dispo- 
sition. 


There is a grief of joy, as well as a joy of grief; the phi- 
losophy of it lies in the anticipation of the reverse at the 
next change. 


If there be any first principle in wisdom it is certainly 
this—the distresses that are removable, endeavour to re- 
move, those which cannot be removed bear with as little 
disquietude as possible. In every situation of life there are 
some comforts; find them out and enjey them. 


ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Why is a table like a bill of exchange? 
2. Why is certain preserves like a perpendicular wall? 
3. Why is a troublesome wife like a certain death? 


Answer to the Rebus in our last: 
GRATITUDE. 
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